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THE TODD FAMILY IN AMERICA 
ESPECIALLY THE HOMER BRANCH 
Cortland County, New York 
By Bessie B. Butler, Homer, N. Y. 

 6S=t00==—=]>0 

The Todds in America came from the Highlands of Scotland 
and England with the exception of the Robert Todd branch of the 
family. The Arms of the Todds who were authorized to bear them 
had trifling variations. Three fox heads in red in a shield, witha 
fox sitting or running away with a goose. This was the crest, 
the motto was ‘‘Opertet Vivere’’, One must live. 

The na me Todd was originally spelled Tod and translated 
meant fox. Some of the family kept their Scotch name of Todd, 
while others who lived in England often exchanged it for “‘Fox"’ 
the English equivalent. Asa result the Todd and Fox families be- 
long to the same stock and their genealogy often overlaps. 

Between 1730 and 1740, Adam Todd of Scotland reached 
New York City still wearing the kilt and tartan. He married twice 
and had a daughter, Margaret, oy his first wife, and three child- 
ren by a second wife. They were Adam, James and Sarah. An in- 
teresting result of this marriage was that their daughter, Sarah 
Todd, married John Jacob Astor who gained an immense fortune 
in the fur trade of the far northwest. The John Jacob Astors had 
several children, among them William B, one of the richest men 
of his times. They were also parents of Col. John Jacob Astor, Jr. 

The Todds in America became intimately connected with 
many of the prominent families of New York: Astor, Brevort, 
Spriagler, Sedwich, Dodge, Vanderbilt, Aspinwall, Platt, Kane, 
Roosevelt, etc. 

Early in the 1800's Robert Todd came to America directly 
from County Atrim, Ireland. He settled in the wilds of interior 
Pennsylvania. It was into this branch of the Irish Todd stock 
that Abraham Lincoln married. His wife Mary Todd, was the 
great-grand daughter of Robert Todd. 


The Todd in Homer history, which we are especially inter- 
ested in, was Christopher Todd, born in Pontefract, West Riding 
Yorkshire, England. He was baptized in Pontefract on January 11, 
1617, and was the son of William Todd who died when Christ- 
opher was an infant. 
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Christopher Todd was the English ancestor of Aros and 
Rhoda Todd Beebe, who with Rhoda's husband, Joseph Beebe, 
were the three first settlers in Homer, New York. They were the 
fifth generation of Christopher Todd. 

Christopher Todd married Grace Middlebrook of Hold Mills 
Yorkshire, England. They had six children, three sons and three 
daughters. The Christopher Todd were the first of the family to 
come to America. He was not quite twenty years old when heand 
his bride sailed with Gov. Eaton and Rev. Davenport of the New 
Haven Company on the “Hector’’. The y left England in April, 
1637, and arrived in Boston, Mass., on June 6, 1637. As early as 
1638, they were located in New Haven, Conn. He built a grist 
mill, the first in the Town of New Haven. He signed the General 
Agreement, was an attendant at the established church, and was 
known as a miller, baker and farmer. 

The child of Chistopher and Grace Todd who is next in line 
was Michael Todd, born June 15, 1653. He married Elizabeth 
Brown and they had nine children. Of these, Gideon is the next 
in line. He was born May 6, 1695. and married Thankful Ives. 
They were the parents of six children, one of whom was Charles 
Todd, born April 10, 1740. He married Peninah Peck August 16, 
1764 at New Haven, Conn. 

Charles and Peninah Peck Todd were the parents of Amos 
Todd, born Nov. 15, 1769; Rhoda, born June 20, 1765; Dan, born 
September 23, 1771 and Charles, Jr., born October 12, 1767. This 
last, Charles Jr., died at the age of six years. These children of 
Charles and Peninah Peck Todd were of the fifth generation of 
Christopher Todd. 

Peninah Peck was descended from Henry Peck who also came 
to America in the ‘“‘Hector’’ and arrived in Boston, Mass., on 
June 26, 1637, the same date of the arrival of the Christopher 
Todds. 

Charles and Peninah Peck were married August 16, 1764. 
Charles met a tragic death by drowning in Long Island Sound on 
June 15, 1772. Three years later Peninah Peck Todd married Da- 
vid Hotchkiss on July 5, 1775. There is now no doubt that it was 
through this David Hotchkiss that the Beebes and Amos Todd 
decided to pioneer the new country of Central Néw York, known 
as the Military Tract. 
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Three children were born to the David Hotchkiss. The three 
Todd children and their Hotchkiss half-brothers and sister grew 
up together as a very happy family. They lived in New Haven 
for 12 years. The Todds had been there for 148 years. 

It was about 1787 that the Hotchkiss-Todds decided to move 
to Great Bend, Pa., where they were early pioneers. Rhoda Todd 
had already married Joseph Beebe and lived at Windsor, Broome 
County, N. Y. Amos Todd was 17 years old and his brother Dan 
was 16. 

By 1789, David Hotchkiss, Joseph Beebe and five others had 
purchased 1000 acres of land lying on both sides of the Susque- 
hanna river in southern Broome County. In the same year, the 
Beebes and Amos Todd were in Windsor, no doubt occupying 
some part of the recently purchased 1000 acres. They were not too 
many miles north of Great Bend, Pa., where David and Peninah 
Todd Hotchkiss lived. Not too far from them, was the Ozias and 
Susannah Strong family with their 11 children, the youngest be- 
ing Lurana who enters the Todd family story a bit later. 

The country north of them for miles had been divided off 
into lots and was named ‘‘The Military Tract’’. These lots were 
assigned to Revolutionary soldiers as allotment for their military 
services with priviledge of selling their allotment if they did not 
care to pioneer it. 

When the balloting for lands in the Military Tract was held 
in 1790, lot 42 in the town of Homer, Cortland Co., was drawn 
by Isaac Foot. He never came to claim his grant. Deed of this land 
made out in 1800 show that David Hotchkiss and his wife Peni- 
nah Todd Hotchiss owned the land at that date. The records of 
Herkimer County of which Cortland County was then a part, were 
destroyed by fire in 1790 sono record of this land deeded from 
Isaac Foot to David Hotchkiss is available. 

This section of lands of which lot 42 wasa part, was located 
some 40 miles north of Binghamton on the hill west of the Ti- 
oughnioga river. Stragglers who had been o ver the deep forest 
trails, told of the huge forest trees and the lush native grass mead- 
ows along its rolling hills. They also reported that there were 
apple trees, and that wild grapes grew in quantities. 

It was in the fall of 1791 that Amos Todd and his sister 
Rhoda, step-children of David Hotchkiss, together with Joseph 
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Beebe, Rhoda's husband, decided to make the journey north 
to settle on lot 42. They left Windsor and went to Binghamton 
on the Tioughnioga river. There they acquired a boat which they 
loaded with necessary supplies for the trip and their focd and a 
tew tools for building a cabin. They drove a yoke of oxen along 
the river bank till on a day in the late fall of 1791, they found a 
place in what is now Homer, where they beached their small 
boat and decided this would be their home till they could clear 
their land on the hill two and one-half miles west. Perhaps it 
was one of the beautifully colorful days that come so often to 
the Tioughnioga river valley in the fall. 

The following day the men constructed a pole cabin, 12' 
by 15'. Before they were finished the oxen strayed away. It 
took three days for the men to find them and rerurn them to Mrs. 
Beebe at the partially completed cabin. The fall days were busy 
ones. They made the cabin as snug as possible but had only a 
blanket for a door. Wood was cut in good supply, for winter was 
upon them and the men must return to Windsor for more sup- 
plies and drive their cows back with them. They would not have 
the time to do this when spring came, for they must be about 
clearing their land at the earliest possible time so they might 
raise food for both man and beast for the following winter. 

It must have been a very long, lonesome six weeks wait for 
Rhoda Beebe, who remained at the pole cabin home to keep the 
hearth fires burning in tha: first home in Homer. To keep fires was 
no small or easy task for she must always keep live coals though 
wood was newly cut and green. 

Food began to be scarse after six weeks and it was nearly 
impossible to supplement her dwindling supply from roots or 
bark. Finally the day came when she must start out to find some- 
where friends down the river who could help her. As she set out 
in the snow, shesaw a boat at the bend of the river. There 
were three men, for John Miller had accompanied Todd and Bee- 
be on their return trip. It was a joyous reunion, and the good 
flour and corn meal must have been most welcome. They had 
made the trip safely, brought news of the family and friends and 
perhaps a bit of tea for the homecoming. 

As early as possible in the spring of 1792, Amos Todd and 
the Beebes cut a trail through the dense woodland of the river 
valley co their lands on lot 42 on West Hill, drove the cattle to 
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the pastures and worked long days toclear land for crops and 
vegetables. They hewed planks and beams from the trees for their 
cabins and shelters. Charcoal and potash were by-products of the 
unused parts of the trees. 

By 1794, the Beebes and Amos Todd were quite well estab- 
lished on their farm in Homer and in Cortland County. In April 
of that same year, Amos Todd went to Great Bend, Pa., where 
he married Lurana Strong, daughter of Ozias and Susanna Strong 
mentioned earlier as neighbors of the Todds and Beebes. Amos 
brought his bride back to the home he had prepared for her at 
Homer. They lived on the farm for many years and had a family 
of nine children: Roxy, Mary Jo, Susan, Eleonor, Horatio S., Lo- 
vinia W., Julia Ann, Alvarado and Lydia Mahala. 

Amos Todd was one of the founders of the First Religious 
Society of Homer in 1796, and also of the First Congregational 
Church of Homer in 1801. In 1797, he was one of the two Com- 
missioners of Highways for the Town of Homer. On April 14, 
1819, he gave a deed toa tract of land to be used for the site of a 
schoolhouse near his home in what was then District 7, of the 
Town ot Homer. 

Amos Todd was born November 15, 1769 in New Haven, 
Conn., and died October 3, 1830 at his pioneer home at the age 
of 61 years. He is buried in Glenwood Cemetery, Homer. N. Y. 
His widow, Lurana Strong Todd, and her brother later moved to 
Ohio. She is buried in Sandusky, Ohio. 

Rhoda Todd Beebe was born June 20, 1765 in New Haven, 
Conn. She married Joseph Beebe. 

Dan Todd was born June 23, 1771 in New Haven, Conn., and 
married Sarah Foot daughter of Isaac and Sarah Foot, November 
15, 1795. He died October 7, 1845. 

The descendants of Amos and Lurana Strong Todd are many, 
to the 10th and 11th generation since Christopher Todd of the 
first generation of Todds came to America in 1637. 


Summary: 


Christopher Todd, born in Pontrafact, England, 1617, 
Died in America, April 23, 1686. 






















His son, Michael, born June 15, 1653. 
Michael’s son, Gideon, born May 6, 1702. 
Gideon’s son, Charles, born April 10, 1740 
Died on June 15, 1772. 
Gharles’ son, Amos, born November 15, 1769. 
Died on October 2, 1830. 
References were made to the 1859 Pioneer History 
of Cortland County. 





Also reference was made to “The Todd Genealogy’’. 





State Historical Marker 




















FRANCIS B. CARPENTER 


1830-1900 
By Anna Moore Knapp, Village Historian, Homer, N. Y. 


== 


Francis Bicknell Carpenter, the artist, was born August 6, 
1830 at the homestead, on the East Little York Road, Homer, 
now U. S. Route 11. The home is indicated by a State Historical 
Marker. He was one of eight children, the first son and second 
child of Esaph H. and Almira Clark Carpenter. His grandfather, 
Noah Carpenter, had setrled here in 1800, migrating from Pom- 
fret, Conn. His great grandmother, Noah's mother, was Charity 
Allen Carpenter, a sister of Ethan Allen. 

It was Carpenter's aptitude for painting that persuaded his 
father to allow him to go to Syracuse in order to study under 
Sanford Thayer. Sylvester Nash, a neighbor, had interceded in 
his behalf and made the arrangements. During the five months 
that Carpenter was in Syracuse, Charles Loring Elliott visited 
Thayer and advised Carpenter about coloring and methods. Later 
he was to paint Elliott. Ac 16 Carperter had a studio in Homer. 
In 1850 he went to New York. At that time several good com- 
missions were given to him. On August 5, 1851 in New York 
City he married Augusta Prentiss, cach 21 years old whom he had 
known in Homer. Her mother was-Frances Rollo Prentiss, a for- 
mer teacher in Cortland (Homer) Academy. They had two child- 
dren who grew to adulthood, Florence Trumbull and Herbert. 
Sanford. so wT 
Fiorence mitried Albere C: Ives of Baffalo, in England where 
both were reporters tor New York papers. They had one son, 
Emerson Carpenter Ives of Brooklyn and Pawling, New York. 
Mrs. Ives was a talented woman in many lines. One of her out- 
standing achievements was as supervisor of the woman's depart- 
ment at the World's Fair, Buffalo in 1901. The son, Herbert San- 
ford married Cora Anderson of Louisville, Ky. Their daughter 
was Cora, wife of Albert Legg. It was she who brought to the 
Glenwood Cemetery, Homer, her grandmother's ashes on July 4, 
1927. The grandmother had died the previous year, and also het 
father, Herbert. Francis B. Carpenter joined the Homer Congre- 
gational Church in 1848. Mrs. Julia R. Prentiss and daughter 
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Augusta, also Calvin C. Woolworth were among those who u- 
nited at the same time. On July 27, 1865, Mr Carpenter becamea 
member of the Plymouth Congregational Church of Brooklyn. 
Later that year he came to Homer for the installation of the Rev. 
J. C. Holbrook, D. D., as pastor of the Congregational Church. 
The Rev. W. J. Buddiagton of Clinton Ave. Brooklyn Congre- 
gational Church delivered the sermon. 

It is now revealed that Carpenter had an interest in spiritu- 
alism; whether because he thought his family would not be sym- 
pathetic or because the interest was not too great, it was never 
known or at least never discussed at home, though I found a page 
from the Sept., 1858 American Phrenological Journal giving a de- 
tailed account of Carpenter's work up to that time. From his di- 
ary, Dec. 22, 1870, we learn he consulted a clairvoyant about 
Helen, (his sister Mrs. Eells, who died in 1871). He noted that 
he wasn't satisfied. Other members of the P!ymouth Church were 
also interested in Spiritualism. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Isabella 
B, Hooker, and Charles Beecher were among some of them. Pro- 
fessor Stowe wrote two books on the subject. There are even re- 
ferences to Spiritualism seances at the Plymouth Church. 

Dr. Syntax in the Chicago Tribune describes Mr. Francis B. 
Carpenter as: ‘‘courtly in his dress, considerate in his m:anners, and 
the master of a rare polish. A middle sized man with a pleasant 
face, a short grayish mustache and deep dark eyes which look you 
straight in the face. Carpenter looks what he is, the type of true 
American refinement and artistic culture’. Francis B. Carpenter 
died May 23, 1900. He is buried in Glenwood Cemetery, Homer, 
N. Y. 

Carpenter's two best known paintings are the First Reading 
of the Emancipation Proclamation by President Lincoln to his 
Cabinet. This depicts Lincoln and his cabinet members all painted 
from life with the exception of Secretary of the Interior Smith 
who stands at the rear. Many descriptions of this picture have 
been written. The picture itself was finished in Barber's Hall in 
Homer, and first displayed there and at the Cortland Agricultural 
Fair. At present this hangs over the stairway on-the east wall in 
the Capitol. It was removed from there to a small room during 
the Democratic years of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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The other painting, International Arbitration, commemo- 
rates the appointment by Queen Victoria and President Grant of 
the Joint High Commission of 1871. It was presented in 1892 by 
Mrs. William W. Carson, Newburg, N. Y., to Queen Victoria 
and accepted through Mr. Robert Todd Lincoln, the American 
Minister to the British Court. This work, which is a large one 
contains the portraits of Earl Ripon, Sir Stafford H. Northcote, 
Sir John McDonald, Sir Edward Thornton, Prof. Montague Ber- 
nard and Lord Alfred Tenderdo, Her Majestie‘s Commission and 
Secretary (Hamilton) Fish, Justice Nelson (Cortland?), General 
Schenck, Attorney General Hoar, Senator Williams and the Hon. 
Bancroft Davis, U. S$. Commissioners who signed the treaty. It 
now hangs in St. George’s Hall, the Royal Bancueting room of 
Windsor Castle. 


Aad now to note the paintings of local interest. About 1846 
it is recorded that Henry S. Randall, preparing a book on sheep 
husbandry and wanting illustrations from his own flock came to 
Homer, engaged young Carpenter w h o went to the farm, made 
the drawings desired and returned with the reward of ten dollars. 
Later Randall, well pleased, set for his own portrait in 1848, as 
did also his wife. 

During the next two or three years the artist made rapid im- 
provement and was occupied almost constantly. In 1850 he was 
commissioned to paint the nine surviving members of the orig- 
inal Board of Trustees of Cortland Academy. These all were ap- 
parently painted during the years 1846-50 at Homer. These were: 


Jedediah Barber (Port. #1) at Homer High School. 
Elder Alfred Benner at Homer Elementary School. 
Rufus Boise af 1 ea 

Dr. Caleb Green . Y a 

Dr. John Miller 7 7: : 

John Osborn rs ¥ ‘s 
Townsend Ross #1 "3 ot A 

Noah Smirh " * " 

Rev. John Keep 2 High 


and the principal Dr. Samuel B. Woodsworth at the Homer High 
School. He later was principal at the Albany State Normal School 
and Secretary of the New York State Board of Regents for many 
years. 














Another group from this locality are men who were connect- 
ed with government including: 
William Wall, 1800-1870, Member of Congress, 1861-63. 
Horatio Ballard, 1803-1879, Sec. of State, 1861-1863. 
The above painting owned by Cora E. Higgins. 
George J. J. Barber, Member State Assembly, 1845. 
Adin Webb, 1780-1865, Sheriff 1828-31, Surrogate. 
1840-44, Owned by Mrs. Dunn. 
Townsend W. Ross 2, Surrogate 1832-36, 
also first Postmaster of Homer. 
Henry Stephens Randall, 1811-1876, County 
Supt. of Schools, and Sec. of State. 
David Coye, Sheriff 1825-28. 
Edw. C. Reed, 1793-1883, Member of Congress 1831-33. 

There were others who will be mentioned later. 

There were many portaits of the Barber family. Herbert Bar- 
ber Howe has ten portraits including four of Jedediah. Gecrge J. 
J. Barber and Catherine Reed, his wife, are at the Homer Phil- 
lips Free Library as are also Jedediah 2, and Mary Louise, children 
of George J. J. Barber, and etchings of the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation and Abraham Lincoln. 

Of the Carpenter family portraits there are the Fsapah and 
Almira Clark paintings (early date) now owned by the grandson, 
Emerson C. Ives, as is one of his mother, Florence C. Ives, davgh- 
ter of the artist. One other, Helen Marr C. Eell, is at Mrs. Knapp 
Savoit, Beacon, New York Herbert S. Carpenter and wife is with 
Emerson Ives (nephew) and the one of William Wallace Carpen- 
ter is owned by Lawrence C. Knapp, grand nephew. A small 
painting showing four children at play is owned by Mrs. Alice 
Knapp Randall of DeWitt, N. Y. One of these children was 
posed by Vailette Carpenter, later married to Orrin Bugbee, and 
who was a niece of the artist.. 

Ocher known paintings in this area include George Cham- 
berlain owned by Mrs. Grace McKee. Rev. Thomas E. Fessenden 
Homer Congregational Minister. Lloyd Glover, poet and friend. 
Mrs Hibbard (Barber's sister) and Coleman Hitchcock who did 
live in and owned the Barber residence and which is now occu- 
pied by the Central New York Bible Conference. Frederick Hyde, 
M. D., the second president of the local board of the Cortland 
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Normal School. At least six of the Lynde family portraits were 
done in Brooklyn. The only oil painting of Lincoln owned in the 
vicinity was given to the Hon. C. O. Newton of Homer in ap- 
preciation for his posing for the artist when he was completing 
the Emancipation Proclamation painting in Barber's Hall. It was 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Butler but we have been unable to 
trace it. 

There was Samuel Nelson who was early at Cortland anda 
Supreme Court Justice in 1845. Possibly the same one in the In- 
ternational Arbitration picture. Professor Louis Miller, a teacher 
in the Cortland Academy in the 1840's loaned to the Cortland 
County Historical Society by his nephew of Fulton, N. Y., Syl- 
vester Nash, already mentioned, and his wife, Frances Moulton 
Nash, a teacher of painting in the Academy before her marriage 
in 1837. Now owned by relatives in Cazenovia. The location of 
the two early pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Randall is not 
known. It is believed that one of Randall, painted in 1877 for the 
Cortland Normal School burned in the fire of 1919. There were 
two portraits ot Mrs Edward C. Reen, one in 1852, the other in 
1871, and one of her son, Elliott Reed. Also listed is “Mr. Sher- 
ill” whom we believe to be Franklin Sherill. one time principal 
of the Academy. Aiso Judge Henry Stevens, uncle Henry S. Rand- 
all, is at the Cortland County Historical Society rooms. Last on 
the list was Calvin C. Woolworth, son of the Professor and boy- 
hood friend of Carpenter. 

Among others painted by Carpenter we n o te five presidents 
from life: Sixteen portraits of Lincolna—some copies of the origin- 
al as Peal did of Washington, Millard Fillmore, John Tyler, James 
A. Garfield and Franklyn Pierce. Schuyler Colfax, vice president 
during Grant’s first term, and John C. Fremont, presidential can- 
didate in 1856, later U. S. Senator from California and Gov. of 
Arizona Territory 1882. Apparently Carpenter knew Fremont well 
and upon the request of Editor Dixon, he wrote concerning him 
to the Homer Republican. Quote from letter, ‘‘I asked (Fremont) 
on one accasion, if elected, what he would do in case the South 
or any portion of it fulfilled their threat of secession. He replied, 
‘that ifthe people of Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina or any 
other state chose to emigrate to Mexico or any foreign country, 
they had a perfect right to, but not one foot of territory could go 
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with them that belongs to the Union, and with the Union it 
must remain, and as long as they occupy it they must obey the 
laws of the United States,’’ end of quote. 

Also there wete Governors Myron H. Clark, William L. Mar- 
cy and William H. Seward of New York. Not located is a pict- 
ure of Sam Huston. Included was a picture of William W. Garson 
Mayor of Newburg, and Conklin Brush, Thomas A. Talmage, 
and George Hall, Mayors ot Brooklyn, now at Brooklyn Borough 
Hall. Daniel Webster's picture is at his birthplace, Franklin, New 
Hempshire. Charles Sumner at the American Antiquarian’s Soci- 
ety in Worcester, Mass. 

There w ere three portraits of Horace Greeley, Editor. One 
at the Herald Tribune Building. One also of Henry James Ray- 
mond, Editor of the New York Times. Captain William L. Hud- 
son who was in command of the *‘Niagara“ in the unsuccessful 
attempt to lay the trans-atlantic cable in 1857, later in command 
in 1858 when the cable was laid. 


Among the clergymen we find: the Rev. John Keep of Ho- 
mer, later comptroller at Oberlin, David Dudley Field who was 
at Haddon, Conn., 1801-1818, and Stockbridge, Mass., for eight- 
een years. He was the father of Cyrus and Stephen J. Field. The 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
Horace Bushnell of the Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., 
1833-1859. Also Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. While Beecher was there Abraham Lincoln attended serv- 
ices at least twice The pew where Lincoln sat is now roped off. 
This church had three balconies, one above the other, the upper 
one used by slaves, gave occasion to the expression of “nigger 
heaven"’. Another minister was Leonard Bacon, First Congrega- 
tional Church, New Haven, Conn., 1825-1881. 

In the field of education there are listed four paintings for 
Cornell Library. President Andrew D. White commissioned Car- 
penter to paint Agassiz, Goldwyn Smith, James Russell Lowell, 
and George W. Curtis. There was a painting of Edzra Cornell 
which was not located. It was not one of Carpenter's best paint- 
ing afid it is believed not hung. 

Not only did Carpenter paint his early mentor, Charles Lor- 
ing Elliott but William S. Mount sat for him early in his career. 
Elliott introduced Carpenter to Mount one day at the Academy 
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of Design where Carpenter had a picture “Portrait of Fanny” on 
exhibition. During the nine days that Mount set for Carpenter a 
friendship was built which lasted till Mount’s death. 

The list also has Charles Augustus Aiken, President of Union 
College, it hangs at Dartmouth. Lyman Beecher, founder at Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. William C. Cattell, at 
Lafayette Colle, Easton, Pa. Silas D. Clark, at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y. Judge Asa Parker, founder at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Donald Fletcher Parker, his son, at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa. Frederick A. P. Barnard, President Columbia College, 
New Y ork, 1864-1889. Jedediah Barston, D. D., trustee of Dart- 
mouth 1834-1871. 

Included in the long list of portraits were actors, actresses, 
a sculptor, the poetess Alice Cary, and other notables. All came 
to pose, many became fast friends. His was a world of the great 
and the near great, although he never forsook his early home 
ties. Most of the summers were spent at the farm in Homer. Not 
until after it was sold in 1916, did the distribution of the family 
portraits take place. In addition to the paintings listed from Car- 
penter’s diary we have located one of a child, Jessica Hawley, 
whose father was Principal of a girl's Academy at Marathon, 
New York. The mother, born 1832, wasa great aunt of Mrs. Roy 
Francis of Marathon who has the portrait. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Merrill of Homer ha ve paintings 
of Deacon Gideon Hobart and his wife, Electa Wadsworth Ho- 
bart by Carpenter. The Hobarts were married in 1806 and were 
the great grand parents of the above George Merrill. Other paint- 
ings were of the Jones family, neighbors of Carpenter. The Doc- 
tor Squire Jones and his wife Ann Bushnell portraits are owned 
by a great grand daughter, Mrs. W. H. Wixon of Watkins Glen, 
New York. There are also portraits of their daughter, Mrs. Julia 
Jones Staats and her husband and a son, Walter Jones and his 
wife Martha Jane Welch. The last two are now owned by Dr. & 
Mrs. Ralph A. Lankler of Cortland, N. Y. 

Those who made engravings of Carpenter's paintings were 
John Chester Buttre, C. Hartman, Frederick W. Helpin, How- 
land, Kupper, and Alexander Hay Ritchie. The best known are 
Halpin and Ritchie. Halpin’s engraving of Abraham Lincoln show- 
ing head and shoulders, have visible the signatures of Halpin and 
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and Carpenter. There were seven of these sent to friends in this 
vicinity for Christmas 1894. We have one that was autographed 
co Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Knapp from their uncle, Frank B. Car- 
penter. There was one for Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, of the Ray- 
mond House, Little York, and one at the Library from Miss Phil- 
lips. The Wilbur fa mily and Grant Watson each have one. The 
other two have not been located. 


Ritchie made the well known steel engraving of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Carpenter gave copies to the members of 
the Cabinet who posed for the picture. The family have one au- 
tographed to the painter’s father and mother, Christmas 1864. 
Most of us are familiar with them. There is one at the Homer 
Library and one at the Historical Rooms. 


Carpenter's drawings of the sheep to illustrate Randall's 
book were engraved by Howland in 1848, also in 1860. Many 
of the historical paintings were copyrighted, some of which were 
renewed. 


Throughout Carpenter's long busy years of painting, his pic- 
tures appeared in exhibitions from 1848 to 1896. Included were 
those at the Art Union of New York City, the National Acade- 
my of Design and the Boston Athenaeum. In 1904 Mrs. Carpen- 
ter lent seven oil sketches of Lincoln and members of his Cabin- 
et to the Union League Club. for exhibition. As early as 1846 it 
is recorded that the Cortland Agricultural Fair ‘‘was noteworthy 
for the exhibition of Carpenter's portraits.” 


Of Carpenter's writings, the most important was the book 
*‘Six months in the White House with Abraham Lincoln.‘ The 
book also carried the sub-title of ‘The story of a picture.” This 
was published by Hurd and Houghton in 1866. Our copy is in- 
scribed to Mrs. R. S. Eells, San Francisco, ‘*W ith the affectionate 
regatds of the author, her brother, Frank, 96 West 45th Street, 
New York, Oct. 19, 1866."* We have another copy titled ‘‘The 
Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln, Six Months in the White House, 
by F. B. Carpenter. It was published by Hurd and Houghton in 
1868. Among the many who have used this material, we find 
Carl Sandburg. 

















From the bibliography of t he artist's writings this excerpt 
is selected froma letter written April 27, 1865 to Theodore Til- 
ton re Lincoln; ‘‘It has been the business of my life as youknow 
to study the hnman face and I say now as I have said repeatedly 
to my friends, Mr. Lincoln had the saddest face I ever painted." 

Among his correspondence were letters from Mrs. Todd Lin- 
coln for a portrait of herself. From John G. Whittier, “I know 
of no one I would sooner sit for a picture than thyself.’ Char- 
les Dickens wr ote him in praise of the Inner Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, and Robert Todd Lincola wrote him on February 9, 1878 
of his approval of the placing of the Emancipation Proclamation 
in the Capitol. These are but a few of the commendatory letters. 

Homer folks still remember Carpenter. Many are the proud 
owners. of one or more of his paintings. Some are concerned 
that this generation, living in their modern ranch houses, have 
no place to hang their heirlooms. We are happy that many are 
hung at the schools, the Phillips Free Library, and the Cortland 
County Historical Society. 


This paper was'‘compiled from Carpenter family records and 
diaties, and research material on Francis B. Carpenter's paintings 
presented to the Cortland County Historical Society by M. Bart- 
lett Cowdrey in 1953. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
By Sadie E. Batterson, Town Historian, Kenmore, N. Y. 


History is the road map of the past. Every town has some interest- 
ing anecdotes in the story of its growth and the Town of Tonawanda is 
no exception. It is hard for the present inhabitants to visualize that 300 
years ago, before the coming of the white man, this was an unknown for- 
est and swamp land. Wild animals and a few Indians held possession 
of an area which now contains industries and homes of beauty and charm. 

In 1679 the arrival of LaSalle and his companions on an exploring 
expedition of the west, passed the roaring Niagara and then built a ship 
which was named the “GRIFFON” on the Tonawanda shores, for the 
purpose of trade and exploration on the Upper Lakes. LaSalle pushed west 
with a portion of bis party, leaving the rest to collect a cargo of furs from 
the Indians. After several months LaSalle returned but no trace of the 
GRIFFON or the crew could be found. Discouraged, he turned back to 
the Mississippi River. His departure and his death later no doubt retard- 
ed the growth of the Niagara Frontier for mauy years. 

Originally this area was a part of the province of Quebec. The Brit- 
ish won the region from the French. Then followed the Ameiican Revolu- 
tion and the consequent loss of the Niagara Frontier by the British. As 
soon as the American Colonies were free, settlers be gan slow'y to come to 
Tonawauda Country, 

In 1797 Robert Morris of Philadelphia, financier and patriot of Re- 
volutionary fame sold a large tract of land in western New York to the 
Holland Land Company. Joseph Elliott, a surveyor and land agent, be- 
gan promotion of the area. Early development was slow hut eastern colo- 
nists were attracted in ever increasing numbers. Elliott laid out Bnffalo, 
planned roads, surveyed the land. In 1801 Buffalo was a thriving village 
and a few settlers were also hewing homes in the forests of the town. 


The famous Military Road had already been cut through the woods 
as a means of communication between Buffalo and Fort Niagara, Before the 
war of 1812 a Block House was built on Tonawanda Creek, it was occupied 
by 16 regulars. In August 1812 several hundred British and Indians from 
Canada appeared on Grand Island opposite the Block House. The American 
commander of the Block House marched the 16 regulars up and down witha 
rattle of drums and fifes playing Yankee Doodle. He than ordered the men 
back into the Block House and had them reverse their coats and marched them 
out again in broken file. The strategy worked and the attack was not made. 

Grand Island is formed bythe Niagara River into two almost equal 
sized streams about five miles below the end of Lake Erie. 
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It is amile long and six miles across at the widest part. This Is- 
land belonged to the Seneca Indians and was not a part of the Holland 
Land Purchase, During the war of 1812 a party of Indians in the employ 
of the British were on the island. The Senecas still retained title to it and 
wanted to drive them off. They appealed to Red Jacket to intercede for them 
to the Indian Superintendent which he did, arguing with shrewdness that 
if the people took no means of redress, the British according to the custom 
of the white man would hold the istand by reason of occupation. 


After the treaty of peace, the Senecas sold to New York State Grand, 
Rattlesnake, Strawberry, Squaw and Bird Islands for $1000 and an an- 
nuity of one half that sum. The right of the United States to Grand Is- 
land was disputed, and in1819 commissioners appointed by the United 
States and Canada, after taking careful measurements and drift into ac- 
count, it was found that the larger volume of water passed on the Cana- 
dian side, aud Grand Island and the smaller islands except Navy were 
assigned to the United States. 


In 1825 under State authority theisland was surveyed into farm 
lots and offered for sale, but before any sales were made, a jew of some pro- 
minence from New York City, Major Mordecai Noah bought a large part 
of the island and planned to build **Arurat’’ a city of refuge an asylum 
for his people and the reestablishment of the children of Israel as a nation. 
The whole thing was a fiasco, his own people would not support him, and 
be returned to New Y ork City and bis practice of law, 

Grand Island was a part of Buffalo until 1836, when the Town of 
Tonawanda was established. In 1852 it became a Town in its own right. 


In 1813, Fort Niagara was captured by the British and their armed 
forces marched up both sides of the Niagara River from Niagara Falls to 
Buffalo and every log house along the way, including the Block House 
and the village of Buffalo, were burned. 

In the spring of 1814 after a winter of horror and privation the front- 
tier began to struggle out of the wreckage. During these days the name of 
General Peter Porter stands out above she rest. 


The greatest force in the reconstruction of the frontier was the building 
of the Erie Canal from 1817 to 1825. This important waterway at that 
sime extending 363 miles from Albany to Buffalo, was the longest canal 
in the world. It bronght workers and then settlers and travelers going on 
farther east, 
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In 1830, a settlement was formed in Delaware and Military Roads 
known as ‘‘Mobawk'' by people who came from Mohawk Valley. They 
were mostly farmers of German extraction, deeply religious people of the 
Evangelical Faith. They felt the need for a place of worship and held 
services in a school house on the Faling farm on Delaware Road. 

In March 1849, the Rev. William Mayer built the present church 
on Knocke Road. A marker was placed by the Town of Tonawanda at 
the entrance of the church July 1929. Many old settlers are buried in the 
grounds surrounding the church. 

On Englewood Avenue at Belmont Avenue in 1836 Father Newman, 
@ Roman Catholic Priest, built North Bush Chapel, now St. John the 
Baptist Church. The original building was a log chapel. Like the Knocke 
Road Church, North Bush Chapel is surrounded hy a burial ground where 
many early settlers of the Catholic Faith are buried, a boulder and brass 
plate marker was erected by New York State and the Town of Tonawan- 
da in 1928. 

Epitaphs from tombstones, church records and family Bibles give us 
the names: Shell, Moss, Lathrop, Spies, Knocke, Kuhn, Ensminger, Zim- 
merman, Bleyle and Faling, among other earley settlers. Tonawauda is a 
Seneca Indian word meaning ‘‘Swift Waters’’, probably from the waters 
of the Niagara River which is the western boarder separating the United 
States from Canada. The Town of Tonawanda is north of the City of Buf- 
falo, south of Tonawanda Creek and west of Amberst. It was a part of 
the then Town of Clarence from 1801 to 1810 and then became a part of 
Buffalo and remained so until the separate Town of Tonawauda was es- 
tablished by an act of the Legislatnre in 1836. Only 19.8 square miles in 
size, it is the smallest Town in area in Erie County but in population 
the largest and wealthiest in valuation. 

During the Civil war a saloon on Delaware Road at Highland served 
as a recruiting station and was owned hy a man with the odd name of 
Bird Whistle. Lt. Horace Payne, of North Tonawanda, received orders to 
organize Company D New York Volunteers on Oct. 6, 1861. The Com- 
pany numbered 177. Horace Faling, one the boys is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

England, Germany, France, Scotland and Canada all made their 
contribution to the building and culture of the Town. 














SULLIVAN COUNTY IN THE CIVIL WAR 
THE 143rd NEW YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY REGIMENT 
By Nathan Weiss, County Historian, Woodridge, N.Y. 


=(0= 


From the border wars of the Colonial era to the. Korean 
conflict, Sullivan County men have fought, suffered, and often 
died to preserve our heritage of freedom. The Civil War was no 
exception. At the outset of the struggle between the States, in- 
dividual Sullivanites enlisted in units raised outside the County. 
Hence, during the first year of the war, 1861, Sullivan County 
did not have its own distinctive military organization. The course 
of national events soon altered this, for in July 1862, following 
McClellan's failure to capture Richmond in the bloody Seven 
days Battle and his subsequent withdrawal to the J ames River, 
Lincoln issued a call for 300,000 additional troops. Respondirg 
to the call of ‘Father Abraham"’, in August 1862 authority was 
obtained to raise a regiment in Sullivan, andto be known as the 
143rd New York Volunteer Infantry. Unable co fill its full table 
of organization in this county - Sullivan County was then as now 
a sparsely populated area - the loca! officials were compelled to 
add two companies from Tompkins County. Notwithstanding 
this, the 143rd was predominantly a Sullivan outfit. The Regi- 
ment established its camp, Camp Holley, at Pleasant Lake (ncw 
known as Kiamesha), on the shore opposite the one where now 
stands che beautiful Concord Hotel. Ironically, the encampment 
derived its name from John C. Holley, an eminent local citizen 
originally slated to command the unit but who had been turned 
down by che County’s War Committee because he lacked pro- 
fessional military experience. Rejecting an alternative proposal 
to act second in command, Holley severed all connections with 
the 143rd. Nevertheless, the camp site still bears his name. 

On October 8, 1862, the Regiment was mustered into Feder- 
al service. Its first commander was a seasoned West Pointer, Col. 
David P. DeWitt, who originally hailed from Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Other officers included Lt. Colonel Horace Boughton (he 
was later to command the 143rd) and Major Joseph B. Taft who 
was destined to die on a bloodstained battle field in Tennessee. 
Examination of the Regiment's records also reveal the names of 
many families; Conklin, Hardenburgh, Meyers, Stratton, Cauthers, 
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Atwell, which are still active in Sullivan County affairs today. To 
quarter and feed the troops, barracks and a cookhouse were e- 
rected. As is so frequently the case in armies made up of civilian 
soldiers, the bo ys soon became discontented with their rations, 
an especially sore point being the lack of fresh butter, Their irri- 
tation reached the explotion point when a rumor swept through 
the cantonement that one company had obtained a supply of 
fresh butter without a corresponding increase for the remaining 
companies. Hundreds of lusty throats now took upthe cry of 
‘butter, butter!’’ Soon tin plates were being hurled out the cook 
house window. The final act came when the irate soldiers tore the 
boards off the roof of the cookhouse and heaved the m into the 
lake. Needless to say, improvement in the food was soon forth- 
coming. It is rumored that the food in the area of Kiamesha has 
been excellent ever since. 


On October 9, after much fanfare and many lengthy speeches 
the regimental colors were presented. the following day the pike 
resounded to the tramp of marching feet as Sullivan's 143rd be- 
gan the long journey which would last for three years and take 
them through some of the bloodiest fighting of the Great Rebel- 
lion. Of the 1007 men who departed that day, 187 would never 
see their native hills again. The immediate objective of the Regi- 
ment was Middletown, where it was toentrain for New York 
City. By nightfall the troops had reached Wurtsboro, and there, 
after being liberally plied with food and drink by the generous 
citizenry, they settled downto spend the night in barns and in 
sheds. Resuming the march the following morning, the unit e- 
ventually reached Middletown where they boarded a train for 
New York City. The train trip was not without mishap though, 
for near Paterson, New Jersey, anaccident occured which result- 
ed in the death of two soldiers and the injury of eight or nine 
others. Unfortunately two fainthearted recruits took advantage 
of the confusion to desert. 


Upon reaching New York the men were quartered in City 
Hall Square. Despite the fact chat the area was surrounded by pro- 
vost guards-a measure employed in those days to prevent a last 
minute change of heart - several of ‘‘boys from the Country” were 
able to slip through the iron cordon to see the sights of thecity. 
Although most returned, a few who were left behind when the 
unit pulled out, had to be enrolled in the morning report as de- 


serters. 
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The Regiment left New York City on October 13, going by boat 
to Pert Amboy, New Jersey, and thence by rairoad to Washing- 
ton. Initially assigned the task of fortification in the defense of 
the national capital-the 143rd was attached to Abercrombie’s 
Division-the | ate Autumn of 1862 found the Sullivan unit en- 
gaged in drilling, fatigue detail, and picket duty in and around 
Upton Hill, Virginia. 

What appeared to the 143rd’s first chance to see action came 
in Dec. 28, 1862 when rebel cavalry under General Jeb Stuart 
was reported moving up for an attack. Orders were then given at 
10:30 P. M. for 143rd to prepare for combat. At midnight a bri- 
gade consisting of 122nd NY, 144th NY, and 142rd NY moved 
down a road leading to Fairfax Courthouse, Virginia. As they 
approached Fairfax, the tension mounted among the green ard 
inexperienced troops. Guns were loaded, checked and rechecked 
and the line of battle was formed. The cold night air and frost 
added to the discomfort of the troops. The anti-climax to the 
whole episode came when federal cavalry brought in six rebel pri- 
sonets, who it appeared, were the only enemy in sight. At six in 
the morning orders were given to march back to camp. The en- 
tire fiasco was referred to wryly hereafter as “Bloody Annandale” 
(Annandale being the place where the incident took place.) Ro- 
bert L. Tillotson of Company A was then “inspired’’ to write a 
mocking song to commemorate the occasion: 


Oh, boys, aint it jolly to march all night, my golly 
With nary a handy chance to get a shoot, 

Some confounded fool swapped a horse for a mule, 
And Gen’! Gurney sent us down to get the boot. 


Chorus 


Mareh, march, march boys, march - 
March till the night torches pale; 
March with your knapsack, 
Carry all your hard tack, 
To brutal, to bloody Annandale. 
Oh, chilly were the breezes and bare the trees, 
And filthy were the ditches in the vale; 
We liked to froze our faces a sleeping in such places, 
And anathematized the dirty town of Annandale. 
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Throughout the rest of the war, the boys of the 143rd fre- 
quently sang this ditty around their campfires. 

In February 1863, the Sullivan organization was shifted to 
Clouds Mills, Virginia. The remainder of the winter was spent 
molding the Regiment into a disciplined fighting unit. The next 
move came in April 1863 when the 143rd was marched to Alex- 
andria, Virginia, where it boarded troop transports. Descending 
the Patomac in an overloaded scow was a tricky business. The 
m2n were told to sit still for fear that any shifting of weight 
would capsize the vessel. As they neared Fortress Monrce, their 
pleight was further complicated by heavy sea swells which cat sed 
the troop carriers to pitch and roll. Finally, after many close 
calls, the transports docked at Suffolk, Virginia. The month of 
May was spent working in the blazing Southern sun building 
fortifications. The intense heat, something to which the boys 
from the cool hills of New York State were unaccustomed, and 
the bad water laid many a man lowthat spring. The morale of 
the Regimzat received a boost when ordered in June of 1863 to 
Yorktown, and then moved up to the front near White House, 
Virginia, to within sight of the church spires of Richmond, the 
rebel capital. However, their hopes of seeing combat were once 
again dashed when on the morning of July 8, instead of receiv- 
ing the order ‘tonto Richmond”, the 143rd was instructed to 
march back to Yorktown. Their frustration was furthet intensi- 
fied by the fact that the “‘retreat’’ had to be carried out ina ter- 
rific dowapour which turned the sticky red mud of Virginia into 
a hellish quagmire of ooze, making every step a nightmare of a- 
gony for the men and beasts. Exhausted, drenched, hungry, and 
chilled to the bone, the hapless 143rd ultimately reached York- 
town, where it was then loaded aboard troopships and landed in 
Washington. Although the Sullivan troops were unaware of it 
at the time, the cause of the hasty withdrawal was Lee’s thrust 
into Pennsylvania at Gettysburg. The 143rd had been taken out 
of the line near Richmond so that it could be rushed as reinforce- 
ment to General George Gordon Meade’s Army of the Patomac 
which was seeking to cut off Lee's retreating Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia. On Jul y 12, 1863, the 143td reached Fre- 
derick City, Miryland where it was assigned to the ist Brigade, 
3rd Division, 11th Corps. With therest of the 11th Corps, the 
143rd pursued Lee’s forces into Virginia. September 1863, found 
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the Sullivan outfit encamped at Warrenton Junction. This was 
their last real rest, for now was to begin their participation in 
the heavy fighting of the Western Campaign. 

After the battle of Chickamagua, in which General Rose- 
crans was defeated and besieged in Chattanooga, Tennesee, the 
1lth Corps; of which the 143rd was then a part, commanded by 
**Fighting Joe’ Hooker was ordered West to relieve the belea- 
gured Rosecrans. Along with other troops, the Sullivan Regi- 
ment was packed into freight and cattle cars, some even riding 
on the roof,and shipped from Virginia to Bridgeport Alabama. 

A few miles outside Bridgeport, the train bearing the 143rd 
collided head on with another, causing one engine to mount the 
other and telescoping some of the cars. Miraculously, no deaths 
of injuries occured, but it was necessary to complete the rest of 
the journey on foot. The end of October found the 143rd and its 
parent body, the 1ith Gorps, in the Look Out Vally, at the base 
of Look Out Mt., whose summit bristled with Confederate can- 
non. Around midnigt on the night of October 29, 1863, the Re- 
giment was suddenly aroused from its slumber and hastily rushed 
forward to aid General Geary’s division in fending off a surprise 
attack by a South Carolina Brigade. On the way the 11th Ccrps 
was fired upon by rebel troops posted on a foothill to the left of 
the ‘road up which the Union troops were marching. Then acting 
quickly, the 11th Corps veered to the left and charged up the 
slope, driving off the rebels and capturing those who were un- 
able to escape from the entranchments in time. Leaving a suffi- 
cient force to hold the height, the 11th Corps pushed on to help 
Geary. The night was so dark that the troops could not distin- 
guish friend from foe except by the flesh of muskets. By 4 o'clock 
in the morning the fight was over, and the weary Sullivan boys 
and their comrades of the 11th Corps were marching back to their 
bivouacs. 

For about a month the 143rd remained in the Look Out Val- 
ley. Engaging frequently in skirmishes with rebel pickets, life 
was made more difficult for the Sullivan men by the lack of food, 
the encircling Confederate forces made the bringing of sur plies 
into the Chattanooga area perilous, and because of the preval- 
ence of dysentary The Southern artillerist also kept things live- 
ly by dropping shells and pieces of railroad iron on the Federal 
entrenchments below. With this merciless combination cf natural 
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and manmade hazards, it is not surprising that death was a fre- 
quent visitor in the Union lines, the 143rd sector not excluded. 

Near the end of November 1863, the 143rd with the rest of 
the 11th Corps, was ordered into the line to support the 14th 
Corps, which was dug in at the base of heavily fortified rebel- 
controlled Missionary Ridge. “Our Brigade was held in reserve 
about a mile in front of Bragg’s (the rebel cammander in this 
sector) headquarters,” wrote a young Sullivan soldier, named 
Bailey. On November 25, the gallant lads of the 143rd were sent 
“‘over the top’’, and succeeded in capturing the first line of ene- 
my breastworks. The regiment was then withdrawn to reinforce 
General William Tecumseh. Sherman's advance on the rebel right 
flank. Upon reaching the new position, the 143rd charged up the 
eastern slope of Missionary Ridge, gaining a foothold there. 
Counterattacking, the rebels made five charges, the fifth time 
they managed to get intothe fortification occupied by the Sul- 
livan troops, only to be driven out with terrible slaughter. ‘‘The 
works in front lay covered with their dead."’ The 143rd remained 
in the captured position until the next day when word was re- 
ceived that the rebel army was retreating. Orders now came for 
the return to camp, and none too soon, for many of the boys 
were poorly dressed against the piercing mountain cold, while 
others lacked shoes. The ambulances cf the Regiment were filled 
with the sick and the wounded. Weeks of exposure, hard march- 
ing and fighting were taking their toll. The one consolation was 
the find pancakes which the boys were able to make from cap- 
tured flour. 

Following their return to Chattanooga, the 143rd, now part 
of Sherman’s Army of the Cumberland, was ordered to the re- 
lief of General Ambrose Burnside's troops at Knoxville, 120 
miles up the Tennessee River from Chattanooga. The weather 
was bitterly cold in the Tennessee Mountains, ice freezing on the 
streams to thedepth of one inch. Instructed to travel light, the 
troops were quickly reduced to half their rations. Nor was the 
thin blanket which each man carried much protection against the 
air. To add to their disgust, they found on arriving that the seige 
against Burnside had been raised. 

The return march was beset with innumerable hardships. On 
the night of December 4, the 143rd was ordered to construct a 
bridge across the swallen waters of the Little Tennessee River. 
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After the most painful exertions, the bridge was erected by 
placing fifty wagons in the river bed and covering them with 
planks. To manipulate the wagons into position, it was neces- 
sary for the Sullivan men to go into the icy waters of the stream 
emerging only to have their clothes freeze upon them before they 
could reach a fire. 

The suffering of the troops was further iucreased by a ter- 
rific storm which turned the narrow mountain roads into almost 
impossible morasses. Receiving permission from their officers to 
camp for the night, the troops erected crude shelters fashioned 
from rubber blankets propped u pon old railroad ties. Just as the 
coffee tins began to bubble, the cry arose fro m the noncoms to 
‘fall in, fall in’. Cursing the stupidity of the superiors, the Sul- 
livan troops obediently formed their ranks and out into the dark- 
ness, pouring rain, and mud they plunged. By the time the main 
camp in the Look Out Valley was reached, the condition of the 
men was a sorry one indeed. General C ar Shurz described their 
plight; “The clothing of the men was in tatters, the shoes worn 
out and full of holes. Perhaps one-fourth of the men had no shces 
at all. They protected their feet by winding rags around them.” 

The remainder of the winter was spent at Bridgeport, Ala- 
bama. Taking advantage of the winter lull, the high command 
now consolidated the decimated 1]th and 12th Corps into the 
20th Corps and placed it under the authority of Gen! Joe Hcoker. 

Following their retreat from central Tennessee, the rebels 
had entrenched themselves strongly at Rocky Faced Ridge. To 
force General Joe Johnson's Army of Tennessee cut cf position, 
a powerful Union force, the 143rd was part of it, was sent arourd 
the rebel right flank through Snake Creek Gap, near Resaca, 
Georgia. The Confederates, expecting an attack in this sector 
fortified Resaca well. Desperately seeking to stem the tide, they 
counterattacked; one of the eaviest blows of this attack was di- 
rected at the position where the 143rd had been stationed to pro- 
tect an artillery battery. A nearby regiment, the 129th Indiana, 
broke under the rebel assault wave, but not so the intrepid Sul- 
livanites, who, instead, dashed forward to protect the manaced 
battery, all the while pouring a whithering fire into the uncom- 
ing Confederates. Unable to stand the volley of the 143rd, the 
Secessionists withdrew, leaving the field strewn with their dead 
and wounded, 
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On May 15, 1864, the 143rd was again hotl y engaged in a 
fight which lasted two hours. Describing the scene of carnage 
after the battle, young Lt. Isaac Jeliff wrote; ‘‘I saw in space less 
than two rods square 15 rebels.’’ Another Sullivan soldier, Heze- 
kiah Watkins said; “The pioneer Corps of our Brigade this mor- 
ning buried in front of our Regiment 85 Gonfederates, including 
a chaplain and ist Lt. A Captain and 20 men raised a white flag, 
and whed the firing ceased, gave themselves up," 

The next place where Joe Johnston’s rebel army sought to 
make its stand was at Altoona Pass. Again the 20th Corps sought 
to outflank Johnston. This flanking action, which occurred near 
a place with the unhereic name of Pumpkin Vine Creek, found 
the 143rd in the front line of the advance. Suddenly, as the Sul- 
livan Regiment advanced through the forest, they ran up against 
hidden rebel fortifications. From these works the Secessionists 
poured a terrific fire. Unable to move the Regiment remained 
pinned down until the sharp eyes of Lt. Stanton of Company C. 
spotted the masked battery that was doing the damage and di- 
rected rifle fire to silence it. When night fell, the 143rd, having 
exhausted its ammunition, was withdrawn and sent to convoy 
a supply train near Kingston, Georgia. 

Returning from their stint of guard duty, the 143rd was a- 
gain thrown into battle near Ackward, Georgia. For five days 
and nights the air resounded with the crash of cannon and the 
harsh crackle of small arms fire as the 143rd and the rest of the 
20th Corps slugged their way forward over the blood drenched 
terrain toward Altoona Pass. Aware of their desperate plight, the 
Southerners fell back to Kenesaw Mountain (some effort was 
made cto hold Pine and Lost Mountains, but both these strong 
points were eventually abandoned). The 143rd now took up its 
position on a plain located at the foot of a wooded height occu- 
pied by Confederates. Seeking to surprise the Union forces, the 
rebels made a determined foray to capture a battery on the flank 
of the 143rd’s position. T wice the yelling Secessionists tried to 
break the blue line, only to be turned back by bursting shells and 


_a devastating hail of rifle fire. By July 2, the rebels were forced 


to abandon their trenches. The next two days saw the Northern 
forces advance unimpeded to the banks of the Chattahoochee 
River, where once again the Confederates sought, unsuccessfully 
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to make a stand. On July 20th, while attempting to cross Peach 
Tree Creek, the 20th Corps was furiously assaulted by the hard 
pressed Southern forces seeking to break out of the relentless iron 
cordon that was enveloping them. The 143rd, having established 
itself on a slight elevation covered with dense underbrush, was 
hit three times but refused to give ground. Failing to force back 
the 20th Corps, the rebel forces now began an orderly retreat to- 
ward Atlanta. The victory was not obtained without a price, 
for . ‘while encouraging the line” Adjutant William Radcliffe 
‘*was shot squarely in the front of the neck and killen instantly.” 
He was “‘beloved of everyone’’, wrote the bearer of these sad tid- 
ings, Hezekiah Watkins. “J ust as I am sitting here,’’ continued 
Watkins, “‘a German officer of the 82 Illinois Regiment, Captain 
Bruen, remarks; ‘I loved that man more than anyone in this ar- 
my‘, and his testimony is the testimony of everyone who knew 
him... if possible his body will be enbalmed and sent home, if 
not he will be buried here with those who loved him so well.” 


In the siege of Atlanta the 143rd played a conspicuous part. 
It helped hold a position in the line where the fighting was at 
-its fiercest and wherethe repulse of the counterattacking rebels 
was bloodiest. As part of Hooker's command the 143 had to 
bear repeated assaults by Generel Hood's defending army. On 
September 2, 1864 the 143rd and the other elements of the 20th 
Corps entered the ravaged and burning city. 

During most of the Fall of 1864, the Sullivan organization 
was assigned to duty as military police. Meanwhile, Sherman 
was planning the next great movement. Around the middle of 
November, four Corps, the 143rd’s 20th Corps was one of them, 
were assembled in the vicinity of Atlanta for Sherman's march to 
Savannah and the sea. Marching out of Atlanta singing John 
Brown's Body, Sherman's forces had been informed that they 
had to eat off the country. For several miles on either side of the 
line of advance, Union foragers - derisively called ‘‘burmmers’’ by 
the Southern civilians- scouréd the countriside for food, live- 
stock, and whatever else they could find. This was exactly the 
type of soldiering the troops liked, plenty to eat, easy marches, 
good weather and little fighting. Among the first to reach the city 
of Savanna in December, was the 143rd. Prepared for an all out 
fight, the 143rd and their Federal camrades were gratified when 
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they discoyered that.Savannah had been-evacuated. Not long af- 
ter the city fell, the Sullivan boys stood. on the shore with the 
rest of Sherman's army and: cheered wildly when they sighted 
Northero supply ships - for almost six weeks troops had been cut 
off from base- laden with food and mail. Sherman's ‘“‘march to 
the sea’* had ended. 

The final phase of Sherman's strategy, a drive North into 
the Carolinas, got under way in February, 1865, The coming of 
the rainy season had turned brooks into swollen torrents, low- 
lands into swamps and roads into bogs. Bridging raging torrents, 
corduroying roads, wading knee deep into swamps, skirmishing 
with the retreating rebels, Sherman’s army pushed through to 
South Carolina and by early March reached North Carolina. On 
March 19, a desperate rebel army of abo ut 40,000 sought to 
make a major stand at Bentonville, North Carolina. Moving 
out from their entrenchments, the Secessionists struck General 
Carlin’s 14th Corps so hard that it was compelled to fall back, 
thus leaving the flank of the 20th Corps, which held the left of 
the Union army exposed. Having succeeded in fushing back the 
14th Corps, the ‘‘Boys in grey’’ now tried to repeat their earlier 
success by charging the 20rh Corps. One of the first to feel the’ 
S>uthern attack was the 143rd. Firing from behind rail fence, the 
Sullivan troops drove back theConfederates twice. During the 
lull following the second charge, one of the Southerners. threw’ 
up a hat to attract the attention of the Federals, “‘Ho Johnay’ 
what do you want?” called out one of the 143rd’s officers. The 
reply came back; ‘‘We want to come in.” ‘“‘Come in,” was the 
reply. Soon 20 Confederates made their way into Union lines. 
Two of the captive rebels requested that they be permitted to 
fight against their former camrades, a request which was granted 
** You take that, draft me will you," growled one of the ex re- 
bels as he blazed away at the advancing Southern line. Having 
vented their spleen, the two rebels-turned Yankees - were escort- 
ed to the rear. Nightfall ended the blood y work. Several days 
later the enemy retreated towards Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Dicty, ragged, and sausy, after resting for some few days in 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, the 143rd moved on with Sherman’s 
army. By April 11, the 143rd found itself encamped with therest 
of the Union forces on a plain outside Raleigh. The following day 
the boys of the 143rd noticed a commotion around the Corps 
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headquarters, a commotion which could mean only one thing 
war was over. Wild with joy the Sullivanites joined the rest of 
the army as they cheered, hugged each other, and wept with the 
tears of gladness, for soonthey would be going home to their 
loved ones. 

On May 24, 1865, as part of Sherman’s Army, the 143rd Re- 
giment marched down Pennsylvania Avenue. Sunburned, beard- 
ed, battle hardened veterans, the men of the 143rd were no long- 
er the eager young boys who had been mustered in at Camp Hol- 
ley. “This rough and ready of Western Army of Sherman's” 
wrote a correspondent, ‘‘with slouched hats, their easy swinging 
stride gained by long marches.. .elicited great applause." 

Soon after the Review, the Regiment entrained for New 
York City, where it participated in a victory parade up Broad- 
way. Addrassing the 143rd from the steps of the Astor Hotel, 
their old commander, Joe Hooker declared; “It could be said of 
them (the 143rd) what could not be said of many regiments, - I 
do not know of others- the Johnnies had never seen their backs, 
for ifthey had at Peach Tree Creek, God only knows what the 
result would have been. 

While waiting for final mustering out pay, the Regiment 
was quartered on Harts, now Ricker's Island, and soon after dis- 
banded, to assemble again in later years only at Veterans’ gather- 
ings and Memorial Day services. Today two monuments stand 
in Monticello, one on the Courthouse lawn and the other at the 
North end of town, to commemorate the part which the men of 
Sullivan played sothat this nation might have a new birth of 
freedom. 












































BOCDWIHRIDLPOT DDO OTWAIDCIOF OD CDOT OWL OO 
TOWN OF FREEDOM, CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, N. Y. 
By Mrs. Orrel M. Howlett, Town of Freedom Historian 
CAOPo 

Freedom is situated in the northeast corner of Cattaraugus 
County, with Wyoming County on the north and Allegany 
County on the east. The surface is described as ‘rolling modera- 
tely, hilly upland” and is good farming and dairying country. 
Dairy farming is the principal industry at the present time. 

The south branch of the Cattaraugus Creeck and Clear Creek 
are the principal streams. Crystal Lake (formerly Fish Lake) a- 
bout one mile from Freedom Village is a beautiful little lake. In 
by gone years, it was used as a picnic spot, having a small hotel 
and a nice grove for picnic tables. With the coming of the B&S 
Railroad in 1906, business was even more flourishing, since the 
BR & P also had a station there. 

The B&S (later called the W&B) was in operation only a- 
bout ten years, andsoon after the property was purchased by the 
Boy Scouts and has since been used for a Boy Scouts Camp, and 
known as Scouthaven. It is an ideal spot for such a camp. Bea- 
ver Lake is toward the southern part of the town. Freedom was 
first settled by pioneers who came ftom New Hampshire and 
Vermont in 1811. Quite a colony from the two states settled, 
apparently at what is now known as Howlett's Corners. Warren 
Stanley, Ezekiel Reynolds, Elihu Dagget, Enoch Howlett, Rufus 
Metcalf, Earl Sawyer, and Jonas Irish put up log houses that year 
and moved their families the following spring. The Stanley, Dag- 
gett, and Reynolds families moved away a few years later and 
little is known about them. 

The town was formed from the original town of Ischua by 
an act of Legislature passed April 14, 1820 but was reduced in 
1844 by the annexation of some of the west tier lots to Yorkshire. 

The first town officers were elected as a meeting held at the 
home of Gillet Hink the first Tuesday of March 1821. William 
Price was elected Supervisor and Earl Sawyer Town Clerk. Some 
men held as many as three or four offices. 

A Post Office was established in 1823, with Dr. William 
Caudery as Postmaster. Enoch Howlett, who erected the first saw 
mill and kept the first store and inn, was appointed the second 
Postmaster from 1831 to 1856, the date of his death. 
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It is said that the first oil struck in New York State was 
found in Freedom, in 1832. An oil company was fci1med in 1864 
and two test wells were drilled. However, even though there was 
some black lubricating oil, the supply was soon exhausted and 
the wells were abandoned. 

About 1840 several Welsh families from Oneida County, 
settled in Freedom and for many years the population was pre- 
dominantly Welsh. The Town of Freedom has three hamlets: 
Freedom, Elton, and Sandusky. Sandusky had flourishing woolen 
mills. They were run by water power. Sandusky has a little park 
or ‘‘green’’ the gift of David Wild. It was used in the old days 
for military drilling. 

Elton had two asheries in 1830. It is situated on the south 
branch of the Cattaraugus Creek. In 1821 the first school com- 
mission organized two schools. As the population increased, 
more were added, until in 1890 there were 11 school districts. 12 
teachers were employed, with 253 children attending. The State 
contributed $1,389.18, while $1,157.80 was raised by local tax- 
ation. Freedom District 1 maintained a full high schoo] from 1$C4 
to 1926, and two years until 1936. In 1951 acentralization with 
Arcade was completed. Now all the chools are centralized either 
with Arcade or Delevan-Machias Schools. 

The early settlers must have felt the need for worship serv- 
ices. The first record gives the date of April 1813. It was held 
in the dwelling of Rufus Metcalf and was conducted by Elder 
Root. Similar meetings were held in private homes and barns by 
itenerant preachers till the Methodist and Baptist churches were 
organized. 

About 1835 some disciples of Mormonism held some meet- 
ings in barns and created much excitement.When they left for 
Ohio, they were followed by ten to fifteen families, however, 
later some of them renounced the faith and returned to Freedom. 

Freedom has three churches that have celebrated their cen- 
tennials. Freedom Ebenezer Church, which is Welsh Baptist, ob- 
served its centennial in 1943. The old records were written in 
Welsh, the Rev. R. J. Williams, of Scranton, Pa. translated them 
into English and thus furnished an excellent history, which was 
read at that meeting. The church is still standing and in good 
condition, but it is not used for regular services. Occasionally it 
is used for funerals and weddings. Once each year, in June or July 
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an old home Sunday called ‘‘Welsh Day” is held. At this time, 
a guest speaker who is able to speak both Welsh and English is 
present and conducts the morning service in Welsh and the after- 
noon service in Engiish- The choir and congregation join in 
singing some of the best known tunes. 

Another old church also founded by the Welsh is Salem Pres- 
byterian Church which was organized as a Calvinistic Methodist 
in 1850. The church wirh cemetery surrounding it has been kept 
in fine condition, the original strait backed pews are still used 
and the quaint old fashioned atmosphere is still preserved. This 
church celebrated its 100th anniversary in 1950. Like Ebenezer 
Church, there is usually only one meeting each year called*‘The 
White Service.” This was started by Dr. and Mrs. Albert Evans. 
The program consists of congregational singing led by the white 
robed choir and a guest speaker. After the service a tureen din- 
nazis served in Sandusky Hall where old friends may visit. 

Elton Freewill Baptist Church celebrated its centennial in 
1937, Unlike the other two mentioned, it is still in use and in 
a flourishing condition, Sandusky Baptist Church has celebrated 
the 140th anniversaiy. 

In the cemeteay at Sundusy, is the grave of the last surviving 
soldier of the Revolution, Daniel Bakeman. He was 109 at the 
time of his death, April 5, 1869. He was a private and served 
through the last four years of the war. He was born of Dutch an- 
cestry about 1760 near the Delaware River in the colony of New 
Jersey. When he was quite young, it seems his parents emigrated 
to Albany County New York, and lacated in the Mohawk Val- 
ley. At 22 he married Susan Brewster. They had eight chilbren. 
His wife died 1863 at the age of 105. He receive $500 annually by 
Special act of Congress, Feb. 22, 1867. The D. A. R. placeda 
marker on his grave June 17, 1915. Freedom wil11 celebrate its 
Sesquicentennial in 1961. 

















COSWHADCPOPDCPOF OSWALD CDOF DC DOPOD TWAIN OO 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


IN COUDERSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
By Archibald P. Akeley, Historian, Coudersport, Pa. 


CQO oa 


Potter County, Pennsylvania, was prematurely erected by an 
Act of Assembly dated March 26, 1804, and for at least two years 
thereafter had the unique distinction of being a county without a 
single human inhabitane’ A score of years were destined to e- 
lapse before the ax of the white man was to hew out of the prim- 
eval forest, which then covered the present site of Coudersport, 
space for a permanent human dwelling. 

The original land owner, John Keating, had decreed that 
the Seat of County Government was to be located here at the 
Forks of the Allegheny. In 1807 he had the site of the town sur- 
veyed and the streets laid out and marked. He set aside one full 
square for the County and other public buildings and a seccnd 
for school purposes and also requested that the town be named 
**Goudersport”* in honor of his friend John Coudere, a promi- 
nent banker of Amsterdam, Holland. 

The first person to attempt a settlement in Coudersport was 
Obadiah Sartwell who came here from Langdon, New Hampsbire, 
in 1813 or 1814, with his family of seven and built a log cabin 
on the right bank of the Allegheny River just above the mouth 
of Mill Creek. He also built a second cabin to serve as a black- 
smith shop on the corner now occupied by Potter County Ga- 
age. He did not stay long, for there was little business in his 
line, and soon moved to the more promissing settlement at Burt- 
ville and the mouth of the creek which now bears his name. 

John L. Carter was the first man to establish a permanent 
home in Coudersport. He came from Massachusetts in June 1824, 
cleared the land on which the county jail now stands and began 
the erection of a house but it was not till the following sum- 
mer that he brought his family and completed the building. Af- 
er that, a few settlers came each year, some to stay and others to 
live here buta short time and then move on. In 1832, the year in 
which the Presbyterian Church was founded, there were still no 
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more then ten or twelve families living between what is now 
-North Coudersport and the bend in the river to the south known 
as ‘‘Fish Basket’’. Lymansville, or what is known as Ladona or 
East Coudersport and two miles away, was the thriving metro- 
polis of this locality. , 

Dr.: Mattison, our earliest local historian, says that in 1841 
there was a cotal of six dwellings in what afterward became the 
Borough of Coudersport. The only streets of the village were the 
East and West State Road, the forerunner of U. S. Route 6, which 
passed.through the town, a second road tothe north and por- 
tions of Main, Second and East Streets along three sides of the 
Court House Square. All of the territory lying between Seventh 
and Water Streets, west of Main Street, was a swamp and im- 
passable except upon the trunks of fallen trees. A young man 
by the name of Moses Haney. brought the mail on horseback 
from Jersey Shore once in two weeks going on to Olean then 
back again. Letter postage was twenty-five cents. Most of the 
provisions-and necesstries of life had to be brought frcm Jersey 
Shore or Olean, distances of seventy and forty miles. 

This was the Coudersport to which, in the late summer or 
early fall of 1832, the Reverend Isaac C. Bliss, a young mission- 
ary came and began to work fort he organization and establish- 
meat of a Presbyterian Church. Such an undertaking would to- 
day be considered futile and a waste of effort. In all the village 
there could not have been more than 30 or 35 souls and would 
include men, women, and children. The Methodists had formed 
themselves into a church organization during the preceeding year 
thereby further narrowing the field of endeavor for th is young 
missionary. However, that he found here a fertile field and an op- 
portunity for service is a matter of record. 

The annals of the local church say very little about the Rev- 
erend Isaac C. Bliss. He came, did his work, and departed leav- 
ing the church records in perfect order but left no record of him- 
self. From other sources we find that the Reverend Mr. Bliss was 
born at Warren, Mass., on August 28, 1804. He was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1828 and prepared for the ministry at 
Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. On March 21, 1831, he 
married Elizabeth St. John of Croton, N. Y., who soon after 
died. In August 1832, he was married che second time. This time 
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to Emily Curtis of Elbridge, N. Y. It was soon after this that he 
came to Coudersport as missionary of the Presbyterian Church. 
The records say nothing of where or how he lived during his 
stay here, nor is there mention of his young wife. He left Cou- 
dersport in February 1833, and in 1834 was stationed at Elba, 
New York. In 1836 he was at Virgil, N. Y. Thereafter he served 
in the Foreign Missions field until 1846, having been assigned to 
the Hawaian Islands. In 1846 he returned to the States and 
settled in Moline, Illinois, where he died in 1851. 

The seventeenth of November 1832, fell upon Saturday and 
it was upon this evening chat the Rev. Isaac C. Bliss gathered 
his few prospective Presbyterians into the “common room”’ of 
the old Cartee House and then examined them concerning their 
fitness for membership in a church of the Presbyterian faith. This 
**common roem” of the old Cartee House was the only place then 
in the village for public gatherings of any kind and was proba- 
bly the largest single room for miles around. It was about twenty 
feet wide and twenty-two feet long. In the fall of 1832 the in- 
terior was still unfinished and all of the rough timbers were ex- 
posed. The furniture consisted of a few rough benches and a desk 
of the same construction. The room was lighted by candles and 
pitch-pine splinters stuck in the crevases of the fire place. 


The records of this eventful occasion read as follows: 


Nov. 17th, 1832 


“Ata meeting held in Coudersport the following persons 


presented themselves and were examined as candidates to 
be formed into a Presbyterian Church, viz, 


1. Joel Ross 

. Alcander Bishop 
. Eliza Ross 

. Elizabeth Taggart 
. Abigail Strong 

. Anner Hall 

. Asenath Hinkle 

. Laura Crary 


on naw bw WN 
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Mr. and Mrs. David B. Brown 
The Rev. Mr. Brown was the builder of the first church 
building in Coudersport and all Potter County 












Last Revolutionary War Pensioner 
Daniel F. Bakeman of Freedom, N. Y. 
See story on page 35. 











Freedom in the ‘‘horse and buggy and dirt road days” 














Enoch Howlett one of the first settlers of Freedom 




















Welsh Church, Freedom, N. Y, 

















The records then proceeds to the next day and read 
as follows: 


“Nov. 18th -Lord’s Day. This day the above named 
persons publically professed their faith in Christ and 
belief in the doctrine of the Bible and entered into a 
covenant with God and each other, and were organ- 
ized into a church, and received the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper which was administered by Rev. I. Bliss. 


Isaac Bliss, Moderator”’ 


The next entry in the record book brings into the picturea 
slight touch of romance, it is dated December 19, 1832 and reads; 
**Miss Laura Crary, a member of this church 
was married to Mr. Moses Haney.” 
Attest, I. Bliss 
The names of two other members, Mrs. Prudence McDougal 
and Mrs. Lydia Bellows, were added to the church roll under 
date of January 6, 1833. The lastentry in the minute book made 
by the Reverend Mr. Bliss is dated Feb. 24, 1833. It is as follows; 


“Lord's Day. Andrew Jackson Lyman, son of 
Mrs. Prudence McDougal, was offered up in 
baptism, aged ---."° 

Isaac Bliss, Moderator. 


Following this the Reverend Mr. Bliss leaves the scene of 
action. Aside from the Presbyterian Confession of faith and a 
copy of the Covenant taken by the Charter Class of November 
18, 1832, there are no further entries in the record for a period 
of eleven years. 

Under date of October 5, 1844, there is a brief note record- 
ing the addition of Porter Samuel Baker and Mrs. Lois Baker to 
the membership of the church. The Moderator in this instance 
wasa Rev. Mr. Porter. There was no regular Pastor. During these 
years when services were held the congregation met in the Car- 
tee House, then in the Hall home and after that in the County 
Commissioners‘ Office until the first Court House was built. The 
County Commissioners’ Office had originally been the black- 
smith shop of Obadiah Sartwell, the first settler. 
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On the 21st of August, 1847, which was Saturday, the Rev. 
David B. Brown preached to a Coudersport congregation of 9 
Presbyterians. His text was taken from the Psalm60, 18th verse; 
“If | regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear."’ At 
this same meeting Mr. Brown was elected Moderator of the con- 
gregation. Mr. Brown was a Scotchman, having been born at 
Miller's Hill, near Edingburg, May 20, 1815. He came to Amer- 
ica with his parents in 1830 and settled in Philadelphie where, 
in 1835, married Alice Hill Pusey, a Quakeress. 

Soon after Mr Brown took charge of the congregation he 
began to advance the idea of the erection of achurch building. 
Wich a congregation of but twelve, two of whom were the past- 
or and his wife, this was a most daring enterprise. However, by 
1848 the building was well under way with the Rev. Mr. Brown 
doing much of the mechanical work and practically all ths rais- 
ing of the necessary funds. Local contributions from members 
and others were usually lumber and labor. Money had to come 
from the outside. In 1849 the building was enclosed and used for 
church services but it was not finished on the inside until Dec. 
1852. It was dedicated on Sunday January 2, 1853. The building 
steod at the corner of Fifth and West Streets on land donated by 
the Keatings, the original land owners. This was the first church 
building erected in Coudersport and all Potter County. 

















LEON, CATTARAUGUS COUNTY AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION OF MEN TO THE CIVIL WAR 
By Gladys Morgan H. Luce, Historian for the towr >f Leon 


Continuation from page 43, Vol. 4, No. 15. 


Milliman John H., born June 1834, Milford, Otsego Co., 
64th Reg. enl. 1861, parents; Henry and Hannah Thomas Mil- 
liman, many battles, wounded at Gaines Mills, dis. June 25,1862. 

Meloph Hermon B., 1838, 64th N. Y. Regt. enl. Oct. 1861, 
battle of Fair Oaks, dis. and died in Baltimore, Oct. 11, 1862. 

Meyers Garret S., 64th Regt. parents; Frederick F.and Mary 
Edington Meyers. dis. for disability. 

Mosher Marion, born March 18, 1846 Sergt 64th, enl. 1861, 
parents; Benjamin & Rose Easton Mosher, served three years, in 
Peninsular Campaign, was in battle of Antietam. 

McKoon Chauncey, son of Phyllyps McKoon, 64th Regt. 
enl. Sept. 1861, many battles. 

Moore Harlow E., parents, James & Sally Morse Moore, 
Enl. Oct. 1861, many battles, wounded at Fredericksburg, was 
killed at Chancellorville and buried there. 

Morgan Newell, born Sept. 1842, parents Corydon & Mercy 
Murdock Morgan, 64th Regr. enl. Sept. 1861, served three years, 
many battles, wounded at Gettysburg, transferred to Veterans 
Hospital Jan. 18, 1864, dis. July 4, 1864. 

Miller Martin Van Buren, born July 1840, 64th Regt., enl., 
Sept. 1861, parents James & Milly Cooper Miller served in many 
battles. 

Marsh Wm, born 1841, walked from Red House, enlisted in 
Leon Co. K. 64th Regt. N. Y. State Volunteers, dis., re-enlisted, 
his wife Rosetta Cross. 

Northrup Chas., 64th Regt. enl. 1861, died at Elmira. 

Nickerson Thomas, 37th, enl. May 1861, parents Ephraim 
and Annie Nickerson, many battles, dis. June 1865. 

Parks Andrew, born Aug. 1839, Sergt. 154th, enl. Aug. 11, 
1862, parents Sydney & Cornelia Kibble, many battles, Sherman's 
March, dis. June 1865. 

Plunket Thomas, born Oct. 1838, 154th, enl., Sept. 1862,son 
of John & Cal. Plunket, dis. March 1863. 

Plopper John Christopher, enl. Sept. 1861 64th Regt. son of 
Jacob & Elizabeth Phillips Plopper, taken prisc ner, farolled in 
three months, dis. Feb. 27, 1864. 
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Pember Delos E., 64th Regt. enl. Sept. 14, 1861, wounded 

at Fair Oaks and soon after dis. 
Ross Reuben, born July 1835, 64rh, enl. Sept. 1861, son of 

Herman & Emaline Ross, died April 16, 1861, at Fort Monroe. 

Robinson William R. 64th, enl. Sept. 16, 1861, was at the 
battle of Antietam. 

Robinson Horace, born Aug. 1834, 154th, enl. Sept. 6, 1862 
son of Reuben & Sally Remington, in many battles, Sherman's 
March, dis. June 1865. ‘ 

Richmeir John, born April 1820, Germany, 13 H. Artillery, 
enl. 1864,son of John & Barbara Richmeir, served in Gunboat 
Burnside, dis. June 1865. 


Sherman Joseph, born May 1832, 64th Regt. enl. 1864, son 
of John and Abigail Ellis, served three years, many battles. 

Sherman Edgar, born Feb. 1842, Lieut. 154th, enl. Aug.1862 
in many battles, served to the end of the war. 

Sanders Nelson, son of William Sanders, 64th, enl. 1861. 

Stickney Theodore E., born 1825, 64th, enl. Sept. 1861, was 
‘a musician, son of Amos & Betsey Laltoni, dis. Aug. 1862. 

Shaffner James M., Corp. 64th. enl, 1861, served at Fortress 
Monroe, died of typhoid. 

Smith Willard D., 37th N. Y. enl. 1861. 

Sutton Patrick, born March 1836, Ireland, 37th N. Y. enl. 
son of Samuel & Ann Riley, disabled, dis. Aug. 1863. 

Smith Henry, born June 1842, 64th Regt. enl. Sept. 1861, 
son of Charles & Sally Town, dis. at Alexandria, 1863. 

Smith Amos, son of above, in many battles, dis. 1863. 

Smith Isaac White, born Aug. 1844, son of Reuben & Mary 
White, Sherman's March, dis. June 1865. 

Shannon Truman Samuel, born July 1838, 154th, enl. Sept.6 
1862, son of Samuel & Elvira Hubbard, killed Chancellorville. 

Shelmadine Borut D- 154th, enl. Sept. 1862‘ son of Nelscn 
Shelmadine, killed at Chancellorville. 

Shannon Marshall, born May 1830, 154th, enl. 1862, son of 
Samuel & Eliza Hubbard, Sergt. killed at Chancellorville. 

Smith Isaac Nathan, 64th, enl. Oct. 1861. 

Safford James M.. 64th Regt. enl. Sept. 14, 1861, died at the 
Fortress Monroe, April 16, 1862. 

Town Rufus Pierce, born May 1834, 154th, enl. Aug. 1861, 
son of Ruben & Lydia Kelly, Sherman's March, dis. June, 1865. 
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Trumball Henry J. 64th, enl. Sept. 1861, son of Jonathan 
and Jane Montgomery, battle of Fair Oaks dis. June 16, 1863. 

Wood Bradford, born Jan. 1841, 64th, enl. Dec. 1861, son of 
Lemuel and Caty Snow, dis. March 1862, re-enlisted 154th, Aug. 
1, 1862, wounded at Chancellorville, dis. June 1, 1865. 

Willson Myron Lyscomb, son of Joseph and Lydia Belote, 
9th N. Y, enl. Sept. 21, 1864, dis. June 1865. 

Wellman Geo. Washington, born March 1823, Blenheim, 
Schenectady Co. 64th, enl. 1861, son of John & Eve McConnell, 
severely wounded. 

Wood Joseph Francis, born July 1838, Corpl. 64th, enl. Sept. 
1861, son of Lemuel & Caty Snow, served 3 years, dis. Sept. 1864 

Wait John C. born Jan. 1840, 64th, enl. Sept. 1861, son of 
Oliver & Jane Hubbard, many battles, dis. Sept. 1864. 

Walker Frederick C. born May 1837, Germany, 64th, enl. 
Aug. 1861, son of Frederick & Marp M. Macklenbury, in many 
battles, dis. 1862. 

Wood Daniel, born May 30, 1830, 64th, enl. Sept. 1861. 1st 
Sergt. son of Lemuel H. & Caty Snow, arm shattered at Gettys- 
burg, dis. Dec. 1863. 

Willson Lester, son of Joseph & Lepha Yalets, enl- 1861. 

Wells Albert, born Nov. 1836, Corp. 64th, enl. 1861, son of 
James & Laura Buchman, died at Fairfax Station 1862. 

Wells Mandeville, born March 1844, 37th Inf. enl. May 1861 
son of above parents. 

Van Aikin Wm. Sherman, born Sept. 1842, 64th, the son of 
Rufus & Mary Lawrs, wounded at Fair Oaks d. at Yorktown. 
Zibbels Jefferson, born 1842, 64th, enl. 1864, wounded. 

















THE PALATINES IN NEW YORK STATE 

By Walter V. Miller, Historian for Germantown, N. Y. 

Continuation from page 46, Vol. 4, No. 15. 

A conversation that he overheard one evening only served 
to confirm a great many of Cast’s fears. A group of five Palati- 
nes were seated round their fire discussing the situation in their 
native tongue. All were agreed that the location of the lands 
purchased from Livingston was well planned, and the holdings, 
situated between New York Sopus and Albany, very convenient. 
The location in relation to the river was very advantageous, and 
that the exemption from their fear of Indians afforded them the 
peace and a home for their families. 


Their land hunger, however, outweighted all of these con- 
siderations, despite the arguing of the more moderate and cool- 
headed. This latter element urged that the settlers remain where 
they were, lest they draw down upon their heads the wrath of 
the Governor whose patience had already been so sorely tried. 
These more conservative of the Palatines contended that it was 
the duty of the Germans to carry out the terms of the covenant 
with the Crown. Their contention was that the Queen, in the 
end, would see that they had opportunity to earn their bread 
and that she would not always keep them in servitude. 

The reply of the malcontents to this argument dispelled all 
doubts as to what this element of the Palatines had in mind at 
the time they set out for America. 


*‘Earn our bread” said one, we came to America to establish 
our families, to secure for our children lands on which they will 
be able to support themselves after we die, and that we cannot 
do here.”’ 

“What is to be done in that case but to have patience? "’ re- 
plied the first speaker. 


**Patience and hope make fools of those who fill their bel- 
lies with them," was the reply. Then they all burst out laughing 
and changed the conversation. Evidenty they had seen Cast. 
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Cast also asked Rev. Kocherthal, who resided in the West 
Camp, as to the behavior ot the people there. The answer he re- 
ceived only served to confirm his fears. Kocherthal reported that 
the people of the West Camp were working at tar making, but 
only with the greatest of reluctance. According to the informa- 
tion he received from Cocherthal, the settlers of the West bank 
of the river looked upon their residence there as only a tempo- 
tary one, and had their minds set upon Schoharie, their land of 
Canaan. It seemed to be their firm intention to goto their prom- 
ised land as soon as it was considered safe for settlement. 

Cast was of the opinion however, that the greater portion 
of this tendency would be overcome as was the reluctance of the 
Palatines to work in their gardens. His idea was that they would 
conform, albeit reluctantly, to the orders of their superiors, and 
that, with proper management, major trouble would be avoided. 
In this respect he underestimated, to a degree, the extent of the 
spread of dissension among the Germans. 

One hopeful note that Cast transmitted to his supericr, was 
that many of the people, desired a more stable form of local 
government. 

This conservative element among t he Palatines was of the 
opinion that the communities would not prosper as long as they 
were allowed to choose their own leaders. Each followed his own 
inclinations and this made for a state of affairs where the ‘‘well- 
to-do’’ were ‘‘forced and constrained” and to defend then selves 
go armed to work. 

The use of the term “well-to-do” by Cast makes one wonder 
what Cast had in mind. According to tradition and the records, 
there were very few among the Germans who possessed any great 
amount of financial assets. In fact these people were known in 
the records of the day as the ‘‘poor Palatines’ and the “poor 
German Protestants", and one is given to understand that the 
word “‘poor’’ is to be taken in the material sense. However, it 


could well be that when he said ‘“‘well-to do’’, Cast meant thcse 
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who were willing and desirous to work asthey had agreed, and 
who were also willing to look upon the settlements on the east 
and west banks of the Hudson as their permanent hcmes. 

Another trend noted by Cast was the seeming rivalry arcng 
many of the Palatines as to who would be first to complete his 
garden. As far as the Commissary could see, all the Germans 
seemed desirous of being self-supporting and not dependent upon 
the other inhatitants of the country, apparently now one of the 
prime causes of discontent. 

If his is to be credited, the Manor had very few settlers in- 
deed residents thereon at the time of the coming of the Pala- 
tines, yet both the Germans and Hunter make references at fre- 
quent intervals to “neighboring inhabitants’. 

A map of the Manor, made in October 1714, by John Beat- 
ty, shows some seven houses, including the Manor House, on 
the entire holding. If this map is an accurate one, then the so 
called ‘neighboring inhabitants’* must have lived at some little 
distance. 

According to Cast, the mechanics among the Germans were 
doing everything they could to find work, and he had assisted 
them as far as his means would permit. 


After the pine trees had been given the first preparation in 
the tar making process, another large group of the Palatines, 
found themselves more or less at a loose end as far as employ- 
ment wasconcerned. This element among the Germans was ccm- 
posed of those who, in their native country had been agricultur- 
al workers. 

This group had their minds set upon the ownership of large 
amounts of land. Cast found it hard indeed to find employment 
for these people amon g the “neighboring farmers’’. This bred 
still more discontent. The people of the Queensbury settlement 
were becoming very rebellious. Several, disatisfied with the lots 
assigned them, on their own authority took others and an ax 
fight ensued with some sustaining injuries. 
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Cast, who was about to leave for Queensbury with the sur- 
veyor to check the disputed lands, also stated that the dissen- 
tion seemed to be spreading to the other hamlets. According to 
his letter, Wormbs, village master of the Annesbury settlement, 
had recently died. In his place Cast had named Capt. Gerlach, 
and had dispatched a ‘‘Mr. Wagner’ to present him to the peorle. 
The people of the settlement however, rejected Gerlach and de- 
clared that they would have nothing to do with Cast’s selection. 

On May 1, 1711, Cast writing tothe Manor, informed Hunt- 
er of the receipt of some 20 barrels of salt pork sent from New 
York. In this letter Cast stated that the people in his charge were 
now supplied with food till May 10th. Those in the west camp 
had not yet received their latest issue, and as nearly as can be 
ascertained, relations between Cast and Bagge were often not of 
the best. Unable to converse, Cast spoke no English as far as is 
known, they had difficulty in communicating properly, and this 
frequently led to misunderstandings. 

In this letter to Hunter, Cast did not hesitate to express his 
opinion as to the quality of the meat. He stated bluntly that ke 
had never seen meat packed so poorly and with so much salt. “In 
truth’’, he said, ‘‘nearly one-eight of it was salt’’. 

The Commissary also told Hunter that, thus far, he had re- 
ceived 117 barrels of flour from Mr. Beekman, possibly the same 
Beekman who acted as president of the New York City Council. 
This shipment broke down into, 53 barrels from Beekman him- 
self, 32 from Madame Exvin, the widow, and 32 from Mr. Rit- 
zen. 

According to Cast, the tare of these barrels was incorrect. 
So certain was Cast of this erroneous tare, that he made a wager 
with the son of the Lord of the Manor that a barrel that was 
tared 17 pounds really weighed 20. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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MARRIAGES FROM FRIENDS RECORDS 
Hartland Monthly Meeting, from 1821 to 1862. 
Copied by Julia Hull Winner, Gasport, N. Y. 

From Records at 221 East 15th Street, New York City. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE of HIBBARD & PHEBE FULLER 
Hibbard Fuller of the Town of Elba, son of Samuel Fuller 
aod Hannah, his wife, to Phebe Hull, of same place, daughter 
of Daniel Hull, deceased, and Ruth Barnum his wife, made their 
plans before two monthly meetings, first at Royalton, and second 
at Elba. The marriage was accomplished 23rd of 5th month 1822 
when they “tappeared in a public meeting of said society held at 
Elba, taking Phebe by the hand declared her to be his wife. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICA TE OF DARIUS COMSTOCK 
AND ANNA BROOKS. 


Darius Comstock son of Nathan & Mary of Royalton, and 
Anna Brooks of the same town, daughter of John Willets and 
Mary his wife, appeared in a public meeting in Royalton, 21-11- 
1822. Witnesses: Chloe Comstock, Rowena Comstock, Matilda 
Aldrich, Ly dia Comstock, Webster Thorn, George W. Rogers, 
Samuel Comstock, William Brooks, and others. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE of NEHEMIAH HULL 
AND BATHSHEBA HOAG. 

Nehemiah Hull of the Town of Elba, son of Daniel Hull, 
deceased, and Ruth, his wife, to Bethsheba Hoag, daughter of 
Levi Hoag and Desire his wife, of the same place, were married 
in public meeting of said Society at Hartland on 20th of 12th 
month, 1822. 

Witnesses: Israel Hoag, Benjamin Shotwell, Hibbard Fuller, Amy 
Aldrich, Reuben Haight, William Hall, John White, Phebe Ful- 
ler, Sarah Shotwell, Keziah Haight, Pheby Batty- 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF ABRAHAM WEST 
AND ANNA FRENCH. 


Abraham West, of Town of Elba, son of David and Susan- 
nah West to Anna French, daughter of Elijah and Tabby French 
of the Town of Hartland on 20th of 12th mo. 1822 at Hartland. 
Witnesses: Elijah French, William Hall, Reuben Haight, John 
White, John Cook, Joseph Baker, Mead Atwater, Benjamin Cor- 
nell, Wanton Aldrich, Hulda French, Tabby French, Pheke Cor- 
nell Eunice French, Hannah Hall, Phebe Fuller, Keziah Haight, 
Phebe Batty. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JOB BATTY & MARY THORN 


Job Batty of the village of Lockport, son of Jesse and Nancy 
(deceased) Batty, to Mary Thorn, daughter of Webster and Eli- 
zabeth (deceased) Thorn of the Town of Royalton on the 25th 
of the 9th month, 1823, in a public meeting held at Royalton. 
Witnesses: Jared Comstock,Jesse P. Haines, Sylvester R. Hath- 
way, Webster Thorn, Jacob Thorn, Daniel Batty, Jeremiah Sea- 
mans, Susan Smith, Pamilie Frink, Lucie Frink, Margaret Thorn 
Eliza Thorn, Phebe G. Dillingham, Sarah Haines, Laura Smith, 
Mary G. Comstock, Hannah C., Frink, Marissa Ccmstock. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE of LYMAN A. SPAULDING 
AND AMY POUND. 


Lyman A. Spaulding, town of Lockport, son of Erastus and 
Jennet Spaulding to Amy Pound, daughter of John and Alice 
Pound of same place on the 23rd of 9 month, 1824 in a public 
meeting at Lockport. 

Witnesses: Stephen Mott, E. H. Spaulding, $. H. Spaulding, Jes- 
se P. Haines, David Smith, Nathan Comstock, Isaac J. Smith, Al- 
ice Pound, Wanton Smith, John Pound, Sarah Haines, Susannah 
Comstock, Ruth Thorn, Janel. Spalding, Isabella M. Spalding, 
Ednah D. Smith. 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JACOB HOAG, Town of Palm- 
yrta, son of Jacoband Elizabeth, deceased, Hoag, to Sarah L. 
Shotwell, Town of Elba, daughter of Richard Shotwell and his 
wife Mary, on 22nd 2mo, 1821. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF STEPHEN DEAN, Town of 
Hamburg, son of Jacob and Esther Dean, to Rachel K. Jones, 
daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Jones, Town of Milo, Yates 
County, on 20 of 10 month, 1826. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF ISAAC BAKER, son of Elisha 
and Elizabeth Baker of Lockport, to Elizabeth R. Jones, daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Elizabeth. deceased, Jones of Town of Milo, 
Yates Co. on 20 of 10 month, 1826 at Lockport. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF WILBUR ROSS, son of Willard 
(deceased) and Eunice Ross, Town of Farmington, and Rachel 
Thorn, daughter of Webster and Elizabeth, deceased, Thorn, 
Town ef Lockport at Lockport, on the 15th of 9 mo. 1826. 
Witnesses: Jesse P. Haines, Daniel Price, Sally Comstock, Mary 
M. Hoag, Margaret F. Comstock, Amy P. Spalding. 

Relatives: Webster Thorn, Ruth Thorn, Richard Shotwell, Wil- 
bur Ross, Stephen Hoag, Rachel Ross. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF LEVI H. CHASE, Town of Ro- 
yalcon, son of Artemus, deceased, and Julia Chase, now Julia Van 
Normon, to Anna Haviland, daughter of Charles and Esther Ha- 
viland, Town of Royalton, on 25th of 10 mo. 1826 at Royalton. 
Witnesses: Charles Haviland, Luke Vanorman, John White, Ju- 
lia Vanorman, Minerva Haviland, Zilpah Haviland, Alice Havi- 
land, Samuel Haviland, Charles Haviland, Jr. Isaac Haviland. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF CHARLES HAVILAND, Town 
of Royalton, son of Charles and Esther Haviland to Laura Smith 
daughter of Daniel and Sene, Town of Lockport, on 3 of 11 mo. 
1825, at Lockport. 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JEREMIAH WESTGATE, of 
the Town of Royalton, son of Jonathan and Dorcas‘ deceased 
Westgate to Eunice French, daughter of Elijah, deceased, and 
Tabby French, Town of Hartland, on 21 of 6 mo. 1827 at Hart- 
land. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF DAVID HAIGT, of the Town 
of Somerset, son of Jacob and Caty Haight to Sarah H. Barker 
daughter of Samuel and Sarah Barker, of Town of Charlotte, 
Chittenden Co., Vermont, on 9 of 1st mo. 1828 at public meet- 
ing at Somerset. 

Witnesses: Kirby Sharpsteen, James Robson, Jacob Haight, Dav- 
id Barker, Joshua Haight, Stephen Haight, Caty Haight, Vania 
Barker, Gulielma Barker, Miriam Winslow, Judee Mosher, Su- 
sannah Merrill. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JOSEPH BOWERMAN, Town 
of Royalton, son of Joshua and Abigail Bowerman to Alice Hav- 
iland, daughter of Charles and Esther Haviland of same on 6th 
of Ist mo. 1830. ia public meeting at Royalton. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JAMES ROBSON, of the Town 
of Hartland, son ef Michael and Elizabeth Robson, to Abigail 
Hoag, daughter of Levi and Desire Hoag, of Town of Elba on 
11 of 3 mo. 1830 at Elba. 

Witnesses: Levi Hoag, Benj. Shotwell, Wanton Aldrich, Jacob 
Hoag, Kendra Robson, Benj. Hoag, Desire Hoag, Bathsheba 
Hull, Sarah Shotwell, Mercy Hoag, Sarah Hoag, Amy Aldrich. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JERIAL FRENCH, of the Town 
of Hartland, son of Elijah French, deceased, and wife Tabby, to 
Hannah Bowerman, daughter of Moses, deceased, and Eunice 
Bowerman, Town of Royalton, at public meeting in Royalton, 
7th of 4mo. 1830. 


To be continued in the next issue, 
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The study of regional history 
is to make you proud 
of your “little nook in the land’’ 


Discever in the pages of YESTERYEARS 
the little known heroes 
among the pioneer settlers of your region 


The best active contribution you can make 
to the study of lecal history 

is to get your Public Library and Central School 

te subscribe te YESTERYEARS MAGAZINE 














We recall the “‘past’”’ that we 













may build in the “‘present’’ 
a more inspired ’’future’’ together 


History at the grass roots 


We invite D A R Chapters, Historical Societies, School 
Classes in History, and Genealogical Study Groups, to 
ask for our money making plan, whereby you can have 
a fifty cents commission on each yearly subscription 
sent us. 





DISCOUNT PRICES 


1 copy, 75 cents. 
2 copies, $ 1.25. You save 25 cents. 
3 copies, $1.75. You save 50 cents. 


To schools and study groups larger discount, when order is not 
less than ten copies. 
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